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fall of Robespierre; there was no Austrian Emperor in 1795; the com- 
piler of the Recueil des Traites et Conventions conclus par la Russie is 
Fedor Martens, not Karl von Martens; the French Ministry of War in 
1793 was not " utterly incompetent " ; Pitt did not lay a commercial 
treaty with France before Parliament in 1787. 

After all is said, it must be admitted that Mr. Hunt has made an 
honest attempt to write the history of England during the years from 
1760 to 1801. He has showed commendable zeal in research and in the 
use of secondary authorities, and his account is for the most part 
accurate. It is not industry nor honesty that he lacks; it is breadth 
of mind, it is capacity to see both sides of a question, it is an ability to put 
aside national prejudices. In justice, however, it must be said that his 
task was a most difficult one, and perhaps we ought not to expect him to 
meet all its requirements. Probably no one in this day could write a 
history of the time which would satisfy the large majority of its readers. 

Ralph C. H. Catterall. 

Napoleon: the First Phase. Some Chapters on the Boyhood and 
Youth of Bonaparte, 1769-1793. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
(New York and London : John Lane Company. 1905. Pp. 316.) 
Mr. Browning is well known as a Napoleonic apologete. He is in 
British politics an anachronism, a survival, what we would style an 
" old line " Whig, and like Lord Rosebery, to whom he dedicates this 
volume " in memory of a long and sincere friendship ", finds personal 
delight in proving to the British public, or such of them as will read, 
that Napoleon though Corsican was not an " ogre ". This volume pre- 
sents an authentic account of Napoleon's boyhood and youth, drawn 
from all the sources now so well known and so easily accessible to 
scholars. Its object is frankly stated (p. 14) as that of placing " the 
character of Napoleon in a more favourable, ... in a more human, 
light ". Then follows in the preface the well-known Ciceronian tag 
from the Roman orator's plea for Sulla. There is little to be said of 
Mr. Browning's success as a book-maker; it is complete. He has care- 
fully gathered the necessary materials and arranged them in excellent 
order for those to whom French books are sealed. The digest, too, is 
fair and discriminating; the fifteen illustrations are well chosen; paper 
and print are generous, almost luxurious. A gentleman's library would 
be adorned by the sumptuous volume. 

But with the best wishes for Mr. Browning in the life task that 
he has chosen, how true it remains that a man's worst foes are those of 
his own household. A more wary and tactful apologete would, we 
think, have avoided the challenge conveyed in the title and in the com- 
parison with Sulla. Lord Rosebery's Last Phase was a phase, and 
was duly noticed in our pages (VI. 565-567) with a view to exposing the 
futility of defending Napoleon's conduct during his captivity on St. 
Helena, and abusing that of his jailor and the Tory government then 
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in power. Here again we have in the so-called First Phase the 
" human " light laboriously brought out as the foremost consideration. 
The vice or virtue of private character has little importance in true 
historic perspective. The fact is that Napoleon's boyhood and youth are 
utterly commonplace. The painful record of his pride, his ambition, his 
shifts, his sordid views, his versatility, his change of views and policies, 
and his complete defeat as author, scholar, and soldier is, to be sure, well 
worth reading, even in the favorable light under which Browning pre- 
sents it; but not because it greatly illuminates Napoleon's character, 
rather because it exhibits history working by example upon pliant ma- 
terial. The emperor himself knew that before Toulon there was only 
a Buonaparte, a boy adventurer; that thereafter there was for the first 
time a Napoleon Bonaparte, a personage in embryo and development. 
This is the explanation of his activities during captivity; he felt that as 
far as possible there was a positive break, a chasm, between Buona- 
parte and Bonaparte; he desired to emphasize the elemental will-force 
which opened it; he falsified history in order to display it. The years 
of captivity were a phase, the planet in declination: the first years were 
not; that is, in any true sense of opening a career, or of developing a 
character. Had Napoleone di Buonaparte's genius for failure been 
further elaborated in the French Bonaparte, there would have been a 
devolution to the vanishing point. The subject of Browning's story is 
not a " phase " either of a man or of an epoch in any historical sense. 

But why should a Napoleonic knight even mention Sulla in defense 
of his idol's conduct and attitude? The analogy and parallel are too 
striking. Sulla; a petty patrician by origin; elevated in his career by 
a chance; a bandit warrior catering to the base nature of his soldiers 
both in the gratification of their lust and in delivering his conquests to 
them for pillage; a would-be imperator subjecting the civil to the mili- 
tary power for his own purposes; tempted by Oriental voluptuousness; 
a farcical " savior of society " ; a dictator for the health of his own 
purse; the falsifier of history, a grim farceur; a low adventurer regard- 
less of rights, privilege, property, of life itself, whose whole existence 
was a mischance and whose permanent influence was nil. These are 
almost the very points on which a Lanfrey would have seized to vilify 
Napoleon : it is a pity to recall the sordid and violent quarrels of a 
passing generation. The Napoleon who was the maker of modern 
Europe and in a high sense of America; whose sole analogy in history 
is Alexander the Great; whose work is permanent, enduring, beneficent 
in the main; this Napoleon is very hard to discover either in the life 
of Sulla or in the painful story of his first twenty years. It is un- 
fortunate for a philosophic historian to demand the performance of such 
a complicated duty in readers for whom this book was composed. 



